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"Oklahoma City is built on a 
mountain slope « , 

These opening words of a 1930 
article by Dr. Charles N. Gould, 
the "father” of petroleum geology 
in Oklahoma, at first might have 
seemed preposterous to readers of 
the Oklahoma City newspaper in which they appeared. 
Which reader, after all r did not know that the surround- 
ing landscape could claim nothing higher than an oc- 
casional hill? 

Dr. Gould's next words, however, clarified the point, 
“but this mountain is buried under 6,500 feet of sand- 
stone and shale.” 

The "mountain” is there today. It is a ridge of fan- 
tastic length, extending underground from southeastern 
Nebraska through Kansas to Central Oklahoma. A few 
miles from its southern end, it created conditions for 
one of the world's greatest oilfields— the Oklahoma City 



Field. 

Named “Nemaha” for a northern Kansas county, 
the mountainous granite mass was formed during the 
dim reaches of an ancient geologic era. It then stood 
above the land surface. But came the tidal seas — 
waters that “covered the face of the deep” and their 
movements deposited layer after layer of earth sedi- 
ments. Oklahoma City today sits atop 6,500 feet of 
these sediments — more than a mile above Nemaha. 

The receding waters that had slowly deposited 
those layers of earth also left animal and plant remains. 
Some of these, in “nature's refinery,” became tiny oil 
particles. Because of their light weight, they moved up- 
ward along Nemaha's granite slopes until stopped by a 
solid layer of shale. 

Similar “traps” at intervals along Nemaha's length 
formed such huge oil fields as Eldorado and Augusta 
in Kansas and, in Oklahoma, the Garber, Tonkawa, 
Cushing, Seminole, and Oklahoma City Fields. Of these, 
the Oklahoma City Field is the largest, having produced 
729 million barrels of oil up to January I, 1967. The in- 
dustry officially ranks a field which has produced a mil- 
lion barrels as a “giant” field. The Oklahoma City Field 
is 729 times a giant. 

It dozed for many a century before its presence was 
guessed; until about fifty years ago — “yesterday” in 
geological time. Then man first began to suspect there 
was a veritable ocean of oil below his feet in the Okla- 
homa City area. The discovery, when it came, was less 
the reward of intensive search than a turn of chance. 
First to learn the truth were young practitioners of a 
science then still in its infancy — petroleum geology. 

Several geologists thought they sniffed crude oil at 
Oklahoma City, some as many as ten years before the 
opening of the field. First, perhaps, was George Morgan, 
a young geologist for the Empire Gas and Fuel Company 
in Oklahoma City. While visiting his girl friend in south 
Oklahoma City during World War I, Morgan noticed 
an interesting fact. What happened is told by Everett 
Carpenter, now, fifty years later, living in retirement in 
Oklahoma City: 

“The story George related to me the next day was 
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this. His girl friend's father had a cellar in the yard 
of his place. He kept a keg of wine down there, and 
George's girl had taken him down there to offer him 
a drink. George observed an east dip in the dirt wall 
of the cellar. In those days, the thinking of geologists 
ran to anticlines as the places to look for oil and gas, 
and an east dip here in Oklahoma was tantamount to an 
anticline. George worked up a map of sorts and brought 
it to the office the next day.” 

Morgan's map fascinated the Empire Oil Company’s 
executives but they feared that the oil — if indeed it 
existed — was too far down. Carpenter guessed its depth 
at 15,000 feet. Drilling eventually proved that it was not 
half that deep, but Empire was better off not trying any- 
way. Cable tools, the only drilling devices then, were 
useless at such depths. 

Another young geologist, Jerry Newby, surveyed the 
land surface in northeast Oklahoma City for the chamber 
of commerce in 1917. Newby found evidence of an oil 
structure and drew a map which “showed a large plung- 
ing nose with axis east of the capitol building and north- 
east dips toward Eastern Avenue and Lincoln Park.” 

Other geologists came upon clues to Nemaha’s secret 
treasure. These included L. E. Trout, in about 1920; and 
E. A. Paschal! and John R. Bunn in 1926. Bunn’s work 
led to the drilling of a test well north of the city which 
found both oil and gas, but not in commercial quantities. 

Despite the efforts of professional geologists, it was the 
work of a college professor which led to drilling of the 
first oil well. Dr. G. E. Anderson, a mild-mannered pro- 
fessor of geology at the University of Oklahoma, liked 
to spend his summers in the outdoors. It was while doing 
field reconnaissance for the Indian Territory Illuminat- 
ing Oil Company that Dr. Anderson determined the 
presence of a “southward projecting nose” extending 
through Oklahoma City. 

A team of geologists verified the details and the I.T.I.O. 
prepared to drill. 

The Indian Territory Illuminating Oil Company al- 
ready had the reputation of being a bold, exploration- 
minded firm. Within the previous two years it had drilled 
the premier wells in three oil fields — Seminole City, Bow- 
legs, and Little River. Now, leasing a block of 10,000 
acres at the southeast edge of Oklahoma City, it set out 
after even bigger game. 


p wells, drilled in one of the world's most 
active oilfields, produce income for the 
ition of the State of Oklahoma. The Oklahoma 
ol Building, as seen here, stands on the 
shoulder of the “lost mountain " which 
nues to produce its fortune in black gold, 
photo by Paul E. Lefebvre 



Many a wild well has blown in during a “trip’’ (running drill 
pipe out or back into the hole). So it was with Wild Mary Sudik. 
When drill stem was being pulled, in she blew— 200 million 
cubic feet of gas and 20 thousand barrels of oil per day. For 
eleven days she roared wild, while news commentators broadcast 
to the world the epic struggle that brought her under control. 



Thirty years ago derrick lights and gas flares illuminated 
residences near the Capitol in Oklahoma City. A bit noisy, but 
almost anyone would happily tolerate such inconvenience in 
exchange for an oil well in the back yard. 
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The Oklahoma City assignment meant drilling to new, 
greater depths. The heavy steel bits, pounding their way 
deep into the earth, struck gas under such pressure that 
it bounced them like toys. The drillers said they had 
struck “rubber rocks. ” Drillers usually welcome a show 
of gas but here, said LT.I.O. drilling supervisor Pat 
Sutton, was “more gas than we wanted/' 

Finally the drilling tools came loose in the hole and 
the crew spent a week “fishing” for them. The hardships 
were forgotten, however, on Dec. 4, 1928, when the No. 
1 Oklahoma City “blew itself in” at a depth of 6,355 feet. 
They had confirmed the existence of Nemaha’s treasure. 


The Wilcox Sand, 
in which the Mary 
Sudik well struck 
both oil and gas, is a 
part of the Simpson Sand 
formation shown 
on this cutaway , 


A gusher spewing oil at the rate of 6,000 barrels a 
day, as did the No. 1 Oklahoma City heralds great things. 
Frenzied drilling followed. The derricks marched north 
into the heart of the city. For the next decade the 
metropolis grappled with the joys and agonies of being 
straddled by spindly steel monarchs that clanked inces- 
santly and seemed to blacken everything around them. 
The wells also pumped an economic infusion into the 
city during the worst days of the Depression, providing 
high salaried jobs and money in the form of royalty 
payments. 

Arguments over restricting drilling in the city reached 
a storybook climax when oilmen announced that there 
was oil beneath the state capitol building. In the gov- 
ernor's chair was E. W. Mariand, himself an oilman and 
a patron of the arts. He faced a crisis of decision. Should 
he hold that the sanctity of Oklahoma’s state capitol 
grounds prohibited the invasion of oil derricks, as some 
insisted, or allow drilling and boost state 
revenues? 

Mariand pondered. Then he acted. 

Down went the drilling bit — down to strike 
oil all along Lincoln Boulevard, and beneath 
the very capitol building itself. Now, a genera- 
tion later, many of these wells are still pro- 
ducing, including the whipstocked well which 
pumps oil from the dome structure beneath 
the capitol building. This has given rise to the 
truism that Oklahoma's domeless capitol build- 
ing, “has the dome underground.” And, to the 
envy of other states with money problems, it 
produces oiL 

The Oklahoma City Field had more than its 
share of “wild wells.” The most famous of these 
was "Wild Mary Sudik” which, in March, 
1930, spouted oil like a huge subterranean 
whale and roared its defiance for eleven hectic 
days before being subdued. It is claimed that 
particles of “Wild Mary’s” oil, wafted by the 
wind, were carried as far as Norman, twenty 
miles south. 

The flood of oil from Oklahoma, added to 
that from the huge East Texas field and other 
smaller fields, caused serious over-production, 
A remedy became imperative and so something 
new, a system of “pro-rating” oil production, 
was devised. It curbed waste and saved many 
an oilman from failure. The corrective, devel- 
oped with the help of strong Oklahoma lead- 
ership, led the state to be called the “mother 
of oil conservation.” 

The Oklahoma City Field still produces a 
large amount of oil. Hundreds of derricks yet 
dot the skyline and draw from the ground 
needed lubricants, while affording tourists a 
most unusual sight. 

Nature sometimes Is lavish and sometimes stingy with 
her gifts. She can be cruel and destructive. But at the 
place now occupied by metropolitan Oklahoma City, deep 
in the earth, she improvised one of her great bounties — 
the “treasure of Nemaha.” 
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I t was the day after Christmas, 1927. Big-time pro- 
fessional football was coming to Pawhuska. The 
barnstorming New York Giants, newly crowned 
champions of the National Football League were 
meeting the Hominy Indians, pride of Oklahoma 
professional football. 

The Giants had earned their title a few weeks earlier 
by defeating Red Grange’s New York Yankees in a New 
York City title match, while the Indians were the power- 
house club of the tri-state area of Oklahoma, Kansas, 
and Missouri. After running up a string of 28 consecutive 
victories, one sports writer had tagged them “the terrors 
of the midwest.” 

The game was a natural for prosperous, oil-booming 
Pawhuska and an enthusiastic sports crowd packed the 
stadium to overflowing. Football fans converged on Paw- 
huska from all across the country. The betting was heavy 
with most of the “smart” money riding on the Giants. 
Devoted, partisan fans at Pawhuska gave a tremendous 


roar as the Indians trotted on the gridiron. For the 
Hominy team, this was their first crack at a football club 
with the stature of the Giants. A year or so earlier, they 
had met and defeated a team calling themselves the New 
York Rangers. The Rangers were beaten by Hominy 
first at Pawhuska and then were beaten again at San 
Antonio, two weeks later. 

From the opening kickoff, the two teams battled each 
other up and down the field. The superior strength and 
experience of the Giants was matched by the supercharged 
quickness of the Indians. Every Hominy gain, pass com- 
pletion or jarring tackle brought a standing ovation. 

It was inevitable that something had to give, and it was 
the Hominy eleven who gave first; a touchdown. Stung by 
the Giant touchdown, the Indians struck back and tied 
the score when an alert Hominy end grabbed a Giant 
fumble in mid-air and raced 50 yards for a touchdown. 
Deep in the third quarter, Pappio, of the Indian team, out- 
raced the Giant safety man and caught a 60 yard pass 


how many Oklahomans know that one of the first 
great pro-football teams was the 
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from John Levi, ex-Haskell All-American. The point after 
touchdown was added and the Indians defeated the Giants 
by a final score of 13 to 6* 

The idea of an "all -Indian” pro-football team in Okla- 
homa was the brainchild of Ira Hamilton, a young Osage 
Indian of Hominy. It was through his urging that a group 
of Indian boys, some experienced, some not, got together 
for a series of practice scrimmages. Hamilton bought the 
first uniforms and directed the team in a few basic assign- 
ments and plays until a regular coach could be hired. 
When they felt ready to take on an opponent, a game 
was set up against a team from Skiatook. It ended in the 
first Indian victory. 

The first coach of record for the Hominy Indians was 
Pete Houser, former Carlisle and Haskell star. He guided 
the team for two winning seasons against Missouri teams 
at Joplin and Sarcoxie; Kansas teams at Coffeyville, Elk 
City and Fredonia; and Oklahoma teams at Stillwater, 
Avant, Skiatook, Oilton, Bartlesville and Fairfax. It was 
the custom to play a team twice each season on a home 
and home basis, the average season running from twelve 
to fourteen games. 

A Hominy News account of a 1924 game against Avant 
relates; " Johnnie Martin, former pitcher for the Guthrie 
baseball team in the Oklahoma State League , went into 


the game in the fourth quarter . On the first play , Martin 
skirted right end for a gain of 20 yards, but Hominy was 
penalized 15 yards for Martin’s having failed to report to 
the referee. On the next three plays the backfield hit the 
line for a first down. With the ball on the 20-yard 
line , Martin again skirted right end for the winning 
touchdown” 

This same Johnnie Martin was later to become known 
to baseball fans the world over as Pepper Martin, star 
third baseman for the St, Louis Cardinals' "Gas House 
Gang” of the 1930's. In 1929 Pepper upset the Cardinal 
front office by playing with the Hominy Indians in a 
game against the Memphis Tigers at Memphis, Term. 

By 1925 the Indians were winning so consistently that 
it was necessary to find new teams to play. An expanded 
schedule meant traveling greater distances and would 
greatly increase the expense budget, so a group of Osage 
men offered financial backing. Among those who helped 
were Dick Rusk, Harry Bigeagle, John Abbott, and Allison 
Webb, with Ed LaBelle acting as team secretary. 

It was through the influence of these Osage tribal 
leaders that Hominy was able to field teams well strength- 
ened with players graduated from Haskell Institute. It 
was a matter of pride that an Indian boy, graduating from 
an Indian school, could "play for pay” with an all -Indian 
pro-football team. 

It was from Haskell that the Hominy team got John 
and George Levi. John became a player-coach and was 
one of the all time great Indian players. Using the round, 
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PROGRAM COURTESY OF THE PRO FOOIbAU HALL OF FAME. CANTON. OHIO 


fat ball of the day, John would stand on the fifty-yard 
line and drop kick the ball, first over one goal, and then 
the other. He could kick or pass the ball 100 yards. 

The Hominy club’s complete historic roster lists such 
colorful Indian names as Big Horse, Bird, Brave, Fixico, 
Pappio, and Bear Tracks. A good many tribes were rep- 
resented; Osage, Pawnee, Otoe, Creek, Seminole, Chey- 
enne, Arapaho, Sioux, Cherokee, Navajo, Kiowa, Seneca, 
Sac and Fox, and Pottawatomie, among them. One long 
outstanding player was George Nix, an Eskimo from 
Alaska. 

Payment to football players in the twenties seldom 
rose higher than $150 per game. In many instances was 
less than that. Occasionally it was necessary to announce 
that all the proceeds of a game would go to the players. 
They had to risk broken bones, tom ligaments, long hos- 
pital bills, even unattended injuries, of every sort. But 
none counted the risks — the special joy of team play 
was far greater. 

There was a special flavor to those haphazard times, 
despite lean gate receipts and long, wearying rides. The 
Indians never owned a bus, but used a caravan of touring 
cars. The breakdown of a lumbering Pierce-Arrow or 
Buick carrying key players, the ragged jerseys, the greasy 
lunch rooms, the smell of linament and sweat, the rejoicing 


If we counted correctly, eleven different tribes are represented on 
this Hominy Indians vs New York Giants football program . Also, 
there were six Oklahomans playing for the Neu York Giants ; Gutow * 
sky (it’s spelled wrong in the program ) and Schwab from Oklahoma 
City University ; Sark, Sedbrook, Bill and Steve Owen from Phillips 
University. Both O.C.U. and Phillips had powerhouse football clubs 
in those days. And how about Stein, from the College of Hard 
Knocks? Pro football was rough and rugged then, and now. 


Line-Up and Numbers of Both Teams 

Mrtrtrr |H.\I « ..IwmUi ( mfhtr JOHN KK\KI*»S. \« « 

/W i.inrnHMM I K WK ••MrrK*«rSKII.I.. Sturthiiiirv 


THE NEW YORK FOOTBALL GIANTS 

19.11 Sr*rnih Swum I 9 j»| 


Playing 
Niiml*rr Name 
2 MIRTAEGH 
\ GRANT 

4 BKOA0STONK 

5 SCHWAB 

c, FLAHERTY 
7 HEIN 
R WAV OKI' 

9 SARK 
to ART MAN 

11 GIBSON 

12 CAGI.E 

\\ KITZMIllIk 

14 SKOBROOK 

15 CAMPBELL 
17 BAIHiRO 

IK Hr R NETT 
20 GETOESKY 
22 MORAN 
2.1 STEIN 
2'» KEEN N I KEN 
U, < »\\ RN. \\ 

55 OWEN. STEVE 


Name 

EREED (Lillie Feather) 
ORE ( Brit Twig) 

CORN 

DAVIS 

SHADLOW 

NAINTA 

SMITH (White Eagle) 

PIERCE I Running H.iwk) 

MrC.lLHRA 

IIOIDNI >T 

BIBLE 

SPENCER 

PEE WEE 

McGILIIERRY 

LCTTKKLL 

BECK HARDING 

( RAW KURD 

LEV I 

C HIEF FIXICO 
BRAVE 


Weigh! Former < oUegr 
I on Georgetown 
22 5 N. Y Cnivernity 
220 Nebraska 
I on okla Cily Enivtndty 
IWI Ca.ineaga (Spokane) 

205 Washington State 

205 ( Georgia Trrh 

215 Phillip* University 

255 I .eland Stanford 

200 Gmve City 

170 Wot Point 

170 Oregon Eniversity 

170 Phillifi* Cnivendty 

205 Kmjxina Teuchrrs 

19(1 I'nivenaty of Sou. Calif. 

190 Em|>oria Tearher* 

I'KI Okla City Enivernity 
190 Carnegie Tech 
200 Hard Knock- 
200 (icneva 
205 Philli)* Eniversity 
245 Phillijx. University 


HOMINY INDIANS 

Prolmlotwl FooiImII dub 

Weight Trilic 
105 Cherokee 

240 Navajo 
175 Cherokee 
210 Creek 
1 80 Otoe 
250 Kiowa . 

241 Cheyenne 
180 Senetn 
240 Cherokee 
175 Creek 
240 (reek 
175 Pottuwntomie 
1 85 < >toe. 

1 80 Creek 
1 85 ( Knigc 
2.10 ('licmkec 
210 Sioux 
200 Sar Fox 
210 Creek 
190 Osage 


Playing I'mliinn 
Center and < iunrd 
Tackle 

Tackle and ( nurd 

End 

End 

Center 

Back 

Guard ami Tackle 

Tackle 

Guard 

Bark 

Back 

Bark 

End 

End 

Back 

Back 

Bark 

End ami Tac kle 

Bark 

Tackle 

Coach, Guard 
and Tackle 


School 

Position 

D. b. r 

DuarterUirk 

or. 

Tackle 

TuLi E. 

Ha 1(1 >ark 

Haskell 

Erol 

Haskell 

Gnanl 

Harwell 

( iuanl 

Haskell 

FullUiek 

N Fia-t 

HaHUirk 

Haskett . • 

Tackle 

Maxell 

End 

Ha-kcll 

< enter 

Gunwale* 

DuarterUirk 

D. 1 

End 

(hilloni 

HaKUuk 

T. V. 

Guanl 

Haskell 

* iuanl 

1 laskell 

Tackle 

Haskell 

HaKUuk 

Barone 

lullUuk 

Haskell 

End 


of a team victory, were all a part of the game. 

A player for the Hominy Indians had to be versatile, 
as well as rugged. He never knew when he would have to 
play a different position. Most of the linemen could play 
any position in the line. A fleet end would fill in for an 
ailing halfback. Game conditions were often miserable, 
as reported by this Associated Press dispatch datelined 
December 15, 1928, from Memphis, Tenn. 

INDIAN ELEVEN BEATS TIGERS IN MUD 20-13 

“For the second time this season the Oklahoma Indian 
football team from Hominy , unbeaten in two years , con- 
quered the Tigers Sunday at Hodges Field , Memphis , 
in a sea of mud and water. The triumph of the Redskins 
marked their twenty -seventh consecutive victory in two 
years , in which time they have not been beaten or tied ” 

The dispatch does not fully explain that the entire sixty 
minutes of the game were played in a cold, dreary, down- 
pour that turned the turf into a swamp. Mud oozed from 
every uniform and the entire game was played with just 
one ball. There was no such thing as a dry ball in 
those days. 

The Indians did not go on winning forever. They, too, 
suffered defeat which only proved that they could take it 
as well as dish it out. In 1928, a hand picked team of 
NFL All-Stars rolled into Tulsa and played Hominy at 
McNulty Park on December 20. The All-Stars, led by 
Steve Owen, who became the long-time coach of the 
N. Y. Giants and a member of the Pro Football Hall of 
Fame, defeated the Indians 27 to 0. 

From 1929 through 1932, the Indians traveled from 
coast to coast. A few games were played in California, but 
the majority of them in the east. (There were games at 
St. Louis, Boston, New York City, Chicago, and many 
smaller cities.) One game was in Orange, New Jersey, 
against the Buffalo Rangers. The Oklahoma Indians had 
little trouble scheduling games in the east. They were 
splendid athletes, and they were colorful. 

A group of Tulsa business men once made offers to 
move the team to Tulsa where stadium arrangements 
and gate receipts would be more attractive to visiting 
teams. Preliminary discussions were held to obtain an 
NFL franchise for the Indians should they move to Tulsa. 

With the advent of the thirties, the great depression 
spread across the land. The golden age of pre-depression 
sports was at an end. Pro teams were disbanding in all but 
the larger cities of the east. The Indians gave up football 
after the 1932 season. 

But for ten amazing years, the Hominy Indians were 
a big-time pro-football team in Oklahoma. They played 
all comers. They played on fields that were nothing more 
than chalked-off pastures, and they played in stadiums 
seating fifty thousand fans. They played because they 
loved the game, and because they could play as an 
all-Indian unit. 

It is pure conjecture, but what might the circumstances 
be today had the Hominy Indians been able to continue 
in football with an NFL franchise. It is possible that, 
today, Oklahomans would be rooting for their team 
against the likes of the Green Bay Packers, the Chicago 
Bears, the Detroit Lions — and get this — the Washing- 
ton Redskins. 
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Sspt. 23 — Oct 1 Silts fair . Oklahoma City 
Sepi, 25— Oct 9 Art &WHt . . . Elk (% 

So pi, 28- Oct. ] RCA Roto . . Oklahoma Cify 
Sept 29— Oct, B Tito Slate fair Julia 

Oct, 1 All Orchestral Concert, QC Symphony . . Oklahoma City 
Gel, 2-3 Am and Crafts Show , Muskogee 
Oct, 3 Oklahoma Hospital Association, OSU . Stillwater 
Oct, 3 All Orchestral Concert, OC Symphony . . Oklahoma City 
Oct 3-7 Panhandle Jjvcrtud EjqKKrtto . Gupon 
Oct 4-G State Nurses Association . . . Oklahoma City 
OcL 5 Young People's Concert OC Symphony . . . Oklahoma City 
Oct, 6 ft. Evan Copley, Organist, OSU . , Stillwater 
Oct 5 Opsra Gala Concert, Oil Norman 
Oct, 6— 7 High Sctwml Legislative Assembly, CSC . . tdmon-fl 
Get, 6-8 Arts and Crafts, fair . Pawhuska 
Oct. 6—8 Anlipi Stiow p Assembly Center , . Tula 
Oct 7 Pershing Rifles, OSU , ' Stfc*W 
Oct 7 CSC vs, SiNSC (fflothallj , . . Edmond 
Oct 7 TU vs, Idaho State (football) . * * Tto 
Oct, 7 Czech Festival , Yukon 
Del. 7-8 Pm Amateur Galt Twnunwnt - , - Ardmore 
Get, 8-10 Art Song Festival, TO Tulsa 
Oct. 9 Faculty Recital, OU . . Norman 
Oct, 9 00 vs. TU (freshman football) , . . Norman 
Qct, 10 Oklahoma Historical Oay . , Safina. 

Oct, 10—14 PlayhouEe Production, OU , . Norman 
Oct. 11 The Leltcrmen, OSO . Stillwater 
Oct, 12 Yeung People'* Concert, DC Symphony . Oklatani City 
Gel 14 ECSC vs, CSC {Too Ihslf) . . , M» 

Get 14 Sierra vs. Kansas City (ice hotkey) Oklahoma City 
Del 14 TO it, Tsmpa (tooM . Tulsa 
Oct. 14—15 National Sports Car Race , Mannford 
Oct. 15 Chamber Music Concert, TU . . . Tulsa 
Ckt, 15 long II tot, Pianist, OC Symphony , Oklahoma City 
Oct. 15 Oilers n. Omaha {Ice hotkey] . . . Tulsa 
Oct. 15—17 Senior Women's Golf Tournament ... Luke Tawma Lodge 
Gel 17 Actress Joyce Grenfell, OSil , Stillwater 
Oct 17 Tong (I Pap, Pianist. QC Symphony . Oktomi City 
Oct, 38 Oilers vt Kansas Crty [lee hotkey] . . , Tto 
Oct. 18 Blazers rt. Omaha {ice hockey] . . Oklahoma City 
Oct. 19 "Wait Until Dark," Municipal Theater , . . Tito 
Oct. 19 Faculty Plano Retifal, CSC . Edmond 
Oct, 19 OC Symphony Tour Cnneert , . , Woodward 
Oct. JO Campus ftand flevKW, OU , - Norman 
Oct, 21 Blazers vs. Eta lice hockey) . , Oklatwma City 
Oct, 21 OSU vi Kansas (football) , . Stillwater 
Ocl 2\ Parade of Smbefahw Quartets, Municipal Theater . . , Tula 
Del l\ CSC vs. NWSC (football)., Edmond 
Od 21 Lions Club Fall Festival . . Nowata 
Oct. 2t TU vs. Cincinnati [football) , . Tulsa 
Oct, 21-22 Oklahoma lumbermen Association . Oklahoma City 
Ocl 22-24 Oklahoma FducatEw AtucicUw . . Oklahoma City 
Get. 23 Faculty Rncitif OU . . , Norman 
Ocl. 23 NW Oklatwm Federation ol Music Clubs, OSU , . . Stillwater 
Oct 23 OU re. Teiat Tech [freshman football) , . . Kwmifl 
Gd 25-29 National Secretary's taotalto Convention . . . Lawton 
Oct. 26 Slujfent Leadership Workshop, CSC . . , Edmond 
Oct. 26 Young People's Concert, OC Symphony , . . Oklahoma City 
Ocl. 26 Aldo ttancincf, Pianist, OSO . Stillwater 
Od 26-28 Dramatic Production, C$0 . . . Edmond 
Oct 26—29 Nttional CMIegisUr Parachuting Championships , . Tahlequah 
Oct. 28-Nov. 19 H Ttra Member of the Wedding,* Mtimmera Theater - Oklahoma City 
Oct. 27 Giadtufc Play Production, OU . . , Norman 
Ocr. 27 OSU vs. Kansas (freshman football] , , Stillwater 
Oct, 27 Federal Rlfarrivitfiry Open House . , El Reno 
Oct. 27-28 Chess* Festival, OSU , . Stillwater 
Od 2B Oilers vs. Blazers Wee hockey) . . . Tulsa 
Oct 28 HESC vs, CSC (football! - . i&htouah 
Ocl. 28 Indian BaUenna Festival. Municipal Theater . . Tulsa 
Oct, 28 ftitemen re, tto Moto [Pro footballl . , - Oklahoma City 
Oct. 28 Thundfrfbirils vj. Houstuft-Pasarfena (Fro Isolball) . , . Tto 
Od, 28-29 Mineral 4 Gem Society Show, Fairgrounds , , Oklahoma Drift 
Oct. 29 Ottos re Memphis (ice hockey) . . . Tulsa 
Ocl. 29 Mrsfa Diehl er, Ptefijit OS Symptomy - , - Oklahoma Clift 
Ocl 30 Msntwtji Oichesira, Community Concerts . . Tulsa 
Od. 31 Lirsda Graer, Pianisl. DSU , Stillwater 
Od. 31 Misha Dicftlf r. Pianist, OC Symphony . , QHihorm City 
Nov. 1— S OSU 1 beetle Guild . . SlOlMfltttf 

Hov. 2 Anvgrican Baild Theatra, McMahon Aiidrlorium , , Lawton 
Nov 2 toifnna Fisitol, QC Symphony . . Oklahoma Gift 
Nov 2 Orehastn Concert, OSU ..Stillwater 
Nov, 2—4 "Madam Msrtty,' 1 Municipal Theater , . . lifts* 

M uy 2 — S international Antique Show Uwlon 
Nov 3 Blajers vs. Dallas lice hockey) . Oklahoma City 
Nov. 4 Oiler* vs- Odtra (ice hockey) , . Tulsa 
Nov. 4 OSU vi- Missouri [football] . . , Stillwater 
tto. 4 CSC vs. SESC itootball] . . Edmond 
Nov 4 Will Rogers Birthday Anniversary , . . Oar&mfe 
Nw. * OU ra. Cotondr? ffootbalf) . , . Nornmn 
Kqv. 4—6 Antique Show & Sale, Elks Club . . Muskogee 
Nw 5 Bhuer* vs, Memphis Im hockey) , . . Oklahoma City 
Nnv. 5 Oilers vs, Fort Wort (lea hockey) , Tuto 
Nov. 6 OSU vs. OU {freshman fwttalO , . , Stillwater 
Nov. G QC Spphwty Tour Concert . . UvrtMi 
Nov, 7 Royal Scot* Guards, fairgro^ds . Oklahoma City 
Nov. 6-9 Federation of Woman’s Clubs Corwention . . bwuwi 
llw. 9 Maitagemenl Institute, OSU . . . SUIlwater 
Nov, 9- IQ Choir, Men's Glee Club Conibinnd Concert, OSU . Stillwater 
Itov. 9-11 0,m OU Norman 
Nov 9^12 Kiowa Sleek Leggings Coramoniai , . Anadarko 
Nov. 30 Oilers vs. Kansas City lice hockey) , . . Toto 
Nov, 10 Blirers vs. Itoston {ice hockey] , Oklahoma City 
Nov Id— 11 CoUagi Oflbale TournamEnt, CSC . . Edmond 


Nov, ] 1 TU vs Wake Forest (football) Tito 
Nov. ii Bluet* vs. Date Ccft hockey] , , . Oklshoum City 
Nov. 11 Thenksgivmg Choral Festrva-. OSH . Sllltwdey 
Nov, It NationaT HOhir Sociely State Convention Moure 
New. 11 F fight Club Fly In Breakfast S Air Show . Fdrvlew 
Ndv. 11 Plainsmen Mui (Pro football] . , . QkijJvoma City 
Nov, 12 The Young Tulsans Concert Into 
Nw, 12-18 Festival of Fine Arts, OSU . Stillwater 
Nov, 13—15 Oklahoma Farm Bureau . , Oklahoma City 
Nw. 14 Victor Wolfram, Pianist, OSU Still water 
Nov. 14-18 Playhouse Production, Oil . Hmm 
Nov. IS Garre, pianist, Phitornramc . futo 
Nov. 16 STATEHOOD OAT 
Nov IS QU vs, torsos Mtnll) . . Narniw 
Nov. 18 CSC vs. Panhandle AAM (footbaH] . , Etond 
Nov. 18 Blaiess n. fa to; City (Ice hockey) , . Oklahoma City 
Nov. 16 Arthur Ffeflgrl Yoraioti Japanese firchfslra, DS1I . . Slitlwator 
Nor 18 Thwdertjlrds n Dalles {Pro fwGwil) . Tulsa 
Nov. 19 UMfpap Concert, Philharmonic . . . Tito 
Nov, 19 UnbroTStEy Choir Concert, OU , • Norman 
Nov, 19 Blaier; n, fort Worth (ice Imckty] . ■ . Oklahoma City 
Nov. 19 Oilers n Dallas (ce hockey] . Tulsa 
Nov. 20 OC Symphony Tour Concert , Lawton 
Not. 20 faculty RetttjJ, OU . . Norman 
Nov. 20 Women's Chair Corvee ft, OSU Si ill water 
Nov. 21 Music Feslfvjl, Civic Center Tuto 
Nov, 21 QC Symphony tour Concert , Ok City 
(few. 22 Blazers n, Omyha (to lioctey) . . . Obi^MMita City 
Nov. B Oilers « Bluen (to tackey] Tuto 
Nov. 23-Dec. 17 "Night af the Dme," Mumnrara Theater . , Oktooma CHy 
Nov. 25 tera vs. teas City (ice hockey) Gftjhpma Cify 
Nov. 25 TU vs. Houston [foplbiin . . Trto 
Nov, 25 OSU e Kansas Slate (faolMIJ . Stiilwatpr 
Nov, 25 Oriels vs. Omaha (Ice hockey) , Tulsa 
Nov. 26 Jacques Abram, Pianist OC Symphony . Oklahoma City 
Nw 27 Faculty Rental, OU . . Norman 
Nw, 27 ds la Torre. Odtiritt Pfrittfinnwic . , lulw 
«W, 27 AK Breed Dec Show , Mmk m 
Nov. ?B ‘Th* impossibtc Yiars," Municipal theater ... Tito 
Nov 28 Jacobs Abram, pianist, OC Sympnony . , Oklahoma City 
Nw. 29 Fred Waring & Orchestra, Municipal Tbeate- . . Tulsa 
Nov. 29— Dec. 2 Oklahoma Bar Association . . Oklahoma City 

Nw. 30 "The Impossible Thu*" McMahon Auditorium , . Uwlan 
Nor. 3Q Wnrltmest Bjnd Clmk . Wo<riw*rd 
Nov. 30 Facatty Piano R&cItaJ, CSC . . Edmond 
Nw. 30 OC Symphony TtruJ Concert. !mm Abram, Pianist . , EnM 
Nov. 30-Der: 1 Pecin A Food Shw Sulphur 

Bee 1 NE5C vi CSC MetbeJi) TahMqualt 

Deb 1 OU Vi Centenary fehetbafQ Norman 
Dec I Oilers re. Houslim [ice hockey) . Tufts 
Dim 1 OSU vs Stamford Unlv, {baskelfiall) . . Stillwater 
Dec i Choral Festival, CSC . . Edmond 
Dec 1-9 ftrtbut Finals Rodto . , . Oklahoma City 
Dec 2 Christmas at Wheels Parade . Perry 
dec 2 TO n. btoffe (iMlball) , . Tuto 
Dac 2 ECSCvs.CSCtokeW. Ada 

Doc 2 OU vs. QSU [iwM , . . Norman 
Dec. 2 Qitant vs, Btoirs [ids hockey} . . Tito 
Dec 3 Christines Pqeont, LltlLe Sahara . . , Wiynokj 
Ok, 3 Christmas Zm\ Concert. OU Harman 
Dec, 3—10 State todlry Show Oklahoma City 

Dor; 4 OCU vs North Tern Stale fbj&ketteU } , . . Oklahoma CNft 
Offt 5 Women's Cheral Cludi Christmas Concert, OSU'. - Si ill water 
Oac, 5—7 Oklahoma Cattlemen's AomWo - . Qklrti&ma City 
Dec. 7 The Messiah, OSU Stitlwattr 
Dec 7 Young People's Concert, OC Symphawy . . OMtoooa City 
Dec 8 Panhandle ASM vs, CSC ftraskfilhalO GooM 
Dec 8 Coqcirto Concert, OH Norman 
Dec. 8 Oilers is, Kansas City {to Iracky) . Tto 
Doc 8-9 Band Clinic & Choral Festival* OSU , StilMiter 
Dec 8-9 OSU Invitational twrutling) . . Slutwaler 
■Det 9 Otl vs, Duller flwskdbdlj . Norman 
Dk- 9 NWSC n CSC (UnbrfMI) . . Atra 
Dec. 9-10 BusImes l Professional Women's Club . . . Oklahoma City 
Dec, U Faculty Recrtal, W .. Nor nun 
Dec , 11 OSU vs MssMurray CollEge Metball) . SI Met 
Dec, 12 Scenes Irom Ojsrrra, DSU , . . Stlllwetsr 
Dec. 13 BFtuera vs. Oilers Tice hockey! . . . Dklihomi City 
Dec. 13 OSU vs Trinity Utav, [basketball) . . Stitwater 
Dec. 13 Vuhwi People’s Concert, OC Symphony , . (ft lab arm City 
Dec 14 CSC re. Ptiillips Umv. (baskitotO . , Edmond 
Dec 14 Bnd4 RantiL QSU . . StiDwttff 
Deo 14 — 16 Dramatic Production, CSC . Edmond 
Dec 15 Santa Clam Parade . . Waynoka 
Die 15 BUn?d vi Houston (to bwkey] . , Oklahoma City 
Det. 15 Graduate Play Production, OU . . . Norman 
Qec 16 Olios vs, Huston (ice hockey) . Tufa 
Dec 15 OSU re Tuav [bartrathalCI , . Stillwater 
Dec. 15 OCU vi TC4J WwstetlullJ . Oklahoma Cily 
Dec, 17 Civic Mil OC Symphony , . Gklatromi City 
Dec 17 Un'tversrty Choir Dvatran Covcart. OSU . Stillwater 
Dec, 18 Sketch Henderson, Conductor, Philharmonic , . . Tulsa 
Det 18 OSU vs Wftshifigtni OHM, (bwskeibain . . Stillwater 
Dec 19 Young People’s Dowtert. QC Symi^ny . Oklahoma City 
Dec. If Oil vs, Wyoming Ojisketinlf) . . Norman 
Det ZO Christmas Program. CSC . , . EdnumJ 
Dec, 20 Blazers vs. Memphis lice hockey! . , . Oklahoma City 
Det 2I-Jan. 28 "life wilh Mutter," Mummeis iteaier , , Oklahoma City 
Dec. 23 Bfirars re. Fort Wortb fto Iktoyl , , GltoomiOly 
Det 27 Oilers vs. Blmrs (Ice hockey) . . Tto 
Dec 27-30 All College fesketball Toumamsnl Okliham Cfty 
Dec, 29 Oilers vs, Fort Worth (to Irothuy) Tulsa 
Dec 31 Blazers re, Memphis Gee tnckeyl . - Oklahoma City 
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Enjoy the spectacular International Ice Capades show 
. . . the exciting R.C.A. Championship Rodeo . . . 
breathtaking auto races and thrill shows. Get new thrills 
on the giant rides of Royal American Shows . . . and 
your laughs in the fun houses. 

See America’s latest ventures into space vividly por- 
trayed in NASA and military exhibits . . . study the 
controversial Eight-State Art Show, and the colorful 
International Photo Exhibition. 

Take a trip to the farm at the FFA Children’s Barn- 
yard . . . and see the nation’s champion livestock and 
horses on parade. Marvel at new machinery ... at new 
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i SEPTEMBER 23 * OCTOBER 1 J 
OKLAHOMA CITY 

products for home and leisure ... at products of Okla- 
homa industry * * * and exotic products of international 
exhibits. Glide above the crowds in mid-America's only 
Monorail . . . and study our heritage at the State Fair’s 
dramatic and colorful plazas. 

Jump with the youngsters in their own Teen Fair . * . 
take a mouth-watering tour through the culinary show 
. * . and an eye-pleasing stroll among floral exhibits. 
Watch a hat being made . , , or a pottery urn turned. 

Keep time to the chant as Indians dance , . * give in 
to the urge for a hot dog on a stick ... and take a trip 
to the stars in the Planetarium. 
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ome of the most enchanting scenery in the entire 
west is found in the Kiamichi Mountains. It is 
a land of cold, quiet streams, sparkling isolated 
lakes chock full of bass, goggle-eye, and blue 
gill, with pine-clad mountain hideaways for deer, 
wild turkey and quail, where early morning skies are 
veiled with haze and mystic shadows. 

Until now, however, relatively few outsiders have seen 
it. Earth roads made this trip a rugged expedition. To 
make such a trip took determination, endurance, and a 
knowledge of the country. Consequently, hunters and 
fishermen were almost the only ones to explore the 
interior of the Ouachita National Forest, But those who 
did see this untamed, untouched, natural wonderland 
never quit talking about it, 

Baldwin Mtillhausen crossed here with the Pacific Rail- 
road survey in 1853 and noted, “The traveler is tempted 
to linger here.” English naturalist Thomas Nuttall, 
praised it in 1818 when he observed that the Winding 
Stair Mountains “ resemble the Blue Ridge Mountains 
of Harper's Ferry in Virginia” and a soldier who crossed 
the Old Military Road before the Civil War wrote his 
sister that this looked like the “Old CatskilT country. 

Now these scenic byways have become scenic highways. 

You can see for yourself, from SH 88, a new nine mil- 
lion dollar skyline drive over the Winding Stairs and 
Rich Mountain, and from US 259, a broad north-south 
highway dedicated at Big Cedar in 1961 by John F. 

Kennedy. A monument has been placed at this crossroad 


The Heavener Ruriest 

Leif Erik son, son of Eric 
Red, reached the Cape 
area of our Atlantic cna. 

1003, almost five centu 
before Columbus "d is con 
America " in 1492. In $ 
another Viking, Thorfin K arise 
ted an exploratory expediiio 
America. These early i o v. 

are recorded in the anc 
Haul* shah of Norse saga: 
Copen h agen . Den mark, 
diligent probing of scholars 
ta en t ua f ly es t a hi ish wh ic 
several Viking expeditions entc 
th e G u if of Mex i co , fra i eled up 
Mississippi, the Arkansas , and 
Poteau Rivers to erect this runes (a 
I t is the oldest written evidenc 
European presence on the .Ye 
American Continent. From the natt 
rock shelters of their base vamp k 
the Vikings explored the surrounc 
area The runes tone is oriented nc 
a n d so uth P and si a n ted t o tt a rd 
noon position of the sun so the 
becomes both a directional marker, i 
a sundial. The primitive Norse ru 
can ed on its flinty face 
G N O M E DA L— “Sundial Dale 
‘‘Sundial Valley. " These early Vik 
explorers are receiving increas 
recognition. In 1964. the l \ S. ('ongt 
set aside Oct. 9 as Leif Erikson L 
Ok l a h am a h as p ro vid ed a p a rk a rea t 
protection for this priceless historic artif 
The Runes tone is just northwest of Heavet 
The park ts open and you mav visit it fr 
9:09 A M to 6:00 P M. da 
Color photo by Bill Bare ha 
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mountain village, where the American flag flies daily in 
President Kennedy's honor. 

Free of hot dog stands and billboards, the skyline 
drive immediately engulfs you in a peaceful atmosphere 
that lets you climb right up to the clouds. You feel as 
though you are on top of the world. For 55 miles from 
Talthina to Mena this ridge road offers the excitement 
of climbing, looping, and dipping, yet with the safe, 
secure feel of a super highway. 

Its official name is Taiimena Scenic Drive, but “Sky- 
line Drive” still persists. That is the name the CCC boys 
gave the rough service road they cut through the forest 
for the rangers in the 1930's. It served as a road bed for 
this one. 

Frequent vistas, camping sites, picnic areas invite you 
to linger. Smell the coffee brewing as you cook out 
“high in the sky.” Watch the sun rise and almost burst 
over Holson Valley. Climb one of the ranger's towers for 
a crow's nest view of the Kiamichi Valley and Sugar 
Loaf Mountains. 

Take pictures of the Old Military Road that crosses 
the drive near the west terminal. Built in 1832, it was 
used to move U.S. troops and equipment from Fort Smith 
to Fort Towson. Pause at Horsethief Springs where Belle 
Starr's outlaws watered and rested stolen horses before 
sending them on to Texas or Kansas in Indian Terri- 
tory days. 

Look for the magnificent arboretum on the north side 
of Coon Mountain where over 600 acres adjoining the 
scenic drive will be devoted to some 150 species of shrubs 
and trees, botanical ly marked. In LeFlore County his- 
tory has its deep roots in the rich heritage of Oklahoma. 

This was part of the Louisiana Purchase that Napoleon 
sold for less than four cents an acre. 

This is Choctaw country that came to them by the 



Big Cedar 


View from Tali me 
Skyline Urn 



Eastern Oklahoma in lac 
with gorgeous skyline driv* 
from which to view the glon 
of autumn . The newest or 
Tali kina to Mena, far excee 
our vocabulary of adjective at 
comparisons , H e 'll just say th 
there is no drive anywhere 
the world that can excel 1 1 
gentle, varihued grandeur. Mi 
we especially recommend the h 
week in October f Anyway, th. 
has been a favorite viewing tin 
for us. May we also recommet 
U.S. 259 south to Beavers Her 
State Park: ITS. 59 from SalUso 
to S til we If then Okla. 51 
Tahlequah; fact is, we've found r 
autumn road from drove to Brok < 
Bou that did not somewhere mat 
its si on and pull aside, just to a at 
nr stand, with the certain knowled t 
that, as l si all urges us to "wait apt 
the Lord, 1 ' He has here overtaken i- 
and we were in His presence. Autun 
is a time when the handiwork of U 
Almighty is evident, and the pens I 
atmosphere facilitates every rreciti 
com m un i ratio 
Color photo by flu bye McCt 
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Treaty of Dancing Rabbit Creek, where Choctaws agreed 
to exchange their land in Mississippi for land in Indian 
Territory. They named their new nation in honor of Chief 
Greenwood LeFlore, who never saw it. 

Even deeper in America's heritage are the Spiro Tem- 
ple Mounds, recognized as one of the outstanding archae- 
ological discoveries in North America, Scientists believe 
they were built some 500 years before the coming of 
Columbus, Exhibits taken from the mounds are on dis- 
play at the Stovall Museum, at Norman, the Historical 
Society Museum, Oklahoma City, and Woolaroc Museum, 
near Bartlesville. 

As you drive north from Spiro, look back before the 
Civil War and remember Skullyville existed here. The 
Choctaws received annuities here. The Choctaw word for 
money is “iskuli/* and so the village was named. This was 
also a regular stop for the Butterfield Overland Stage 
that carried passengers and mail from St. Louis to San 
Francisco, 

About one and one-half miles east of Heavener is the 
famous Runestone on the side of Poteau Mountain. 

Carved on a monument like stone are ancient runes from 
the 3rd to 10th century Scandinavian alphabet. This is 
perhaps the earliest evidence of the presence of Euro- 
pean explorers on the American continent, indicating that 
the Vikings were here before Columbus. 

You may visit Hall Cemetery near Poteau, where the 
grave of Choctaw Chief Mosholatubbee is found. A roof 
like covering of native stone shelters his resting place. 

You can see the Mosholatubbee District council house 
south of Brazil Creek where his nephew, Chief Kincaid, 
is buried. 

Deep in the San Bois Mountains the clear Fourche 
Maline River meanders through Robbers Cave State 
Park. It enters Lake Carlton, giving fishermen a choice 



Beavers Bent l State Part. 



A f Sequ ay a h Mem or 
near Sallisc 

This cabin, built in the style 
early days in Indian Terri tc 
is constructed of lugs ha 
hewn by Sequoyah himself /. 
not the cabin in which Sequoy 
lived . The home cabin of 
Cherokee Cadmus is housed 
protection in the memorial stc 
building nearby. It is spectula 
that Sequoyah cut and hewed th 
logs for a new house but, hef 
building it, departed on the jour? 
from which he never return 
Color photo by Bill Burcha 
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of either stream or lake fishing. Wear your sneakers to 
climb one hundred feet up the side of the sandstone 
cliff to the mouth of the cave, once a hideout for outlaws. 
A restaurant* swimming beaches, cottages and picnic 
tables are located in the park. 

On the ridge overlooking Poteau River Valley is the 
sprawling home of the late Senator Robert S. Kerr. Black 
Angus is the password in this valley where top breeding 
brings Angus buyers from all over the world. In Poteau, 
Angus steaks, Angusburgers, apple pie and hot biscuits 
satisfy the hungry appetite created by the fresh moun- 
tain air. 

Where fishermen once roughed it in exchange for a 
good string of fish, now modern facilities and good reads 
make this truly a fishermen’s paradise. There is Lake 
Wister, Cedar Lake, Goats Bluff, Mountain Fork River, 
and Beaver's Bend State Park. When autumn tips its 
paint palette on more than 70 varieties of trees including 
hickory, sweet gum, oak, sycamore, pecan, walnut, and 
sassafras, in luscious oranges, purples, reds, browns and 
yellows it offers one of the nation’s most exciting foliage 
extravaganzas. 

In LeFlore County is the old Indian jail at Panama; 

Captain Reynold’s Castle at Cameron; Cavanal, “the 
world’s highest hill; 1 ’ hand blown glass plants; and the 
**crane rookery” where thousands of cranes nest and 
hatch their broods each year. There are saw mills, a 
deer park, a coal washing plant, bear caves to explore, 
and the Robert S. Kerr Lock and Dam on the Arkansas 
River. 

Whatever your traveling pleasure, it’s here, whether 
it be hiking, photography, sketching, bird watching, look- 
ing for rocks, or studying wild flowers. As a bonus you 
will discover an atmosphere that seems to get progres- 
sively dearer and fresher, nature’s tranquilizer at its best. 



Stop On The Old Military Road to Fort Ton son 



Mountain Fork Riier at Sun ; 

The Mountain Fork spru 
up in high country : As it flo 
south, gathering s m all s trea 
with animal names. Eagle, Ofi 
Buffalo, Turkey , Font her, a 
Bear , it seems to bet a 
increasingly frolicsome as thou 
assuming the youthful an in 
characteristics of these name sc \ 
streams As it approaches a 
becomes Little River, streams w 
gently rhythmic ( J hoc taw nan 
flou in; Ya nubble, Yashoo , Lukfu 
Luksukla, Here, at Boktukol 
mouth the river seems almost 
slow, to pause, hesitating, a ; 
reluctant to pass this beautiful pi a 
The traveler, pausing, knows a l 
reluctance. Especially so, at sun* 
Color photo by Bill Bure ha, 
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INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION AND 
NEW INDUSTRY FOR OKLAHOMA 


SWIFT, GUYMON, 

The new Swift & Company meat pro- 
cessing plant at Guymon began opera- 
tions in September. With facilities for 
slaughtering 2,600 cattle per week, the 
Swift plant is now adding $40 million 
annually to the Oklahoma economy. Guy- 
mon built and equipped the plant through 
the issue of revenue bonds, negotiating 
a long term lease with Swift & Co. 



HAGGAR SLACKS, DUNCAN. 

The Duncan Haggar Slacks plant now 
employs approximately 300 sewing oper- 
ators and plans are in progress to add 
another 100. The 32,000 sq. ft. facility 
is a pace setter in the modern apparel 
industry. The Duncan Industrial Develop- 
ment Committee was a key organization 
in bringing this plant to Duncan. 


Haggar 


GEMCO, TULSA. 

Born just over two years ago with little 
more than an idea, Gemco, producing air- 
crew trainers, has now passed $3 mil- 
lion per year in sales. Their first contract 
was with Trans World Airlines. The fine 
reputation of their product has spread 
throughout the air carrier industry. Manu- 
facturing cockpits for pilot training and 
passenger area mock-ups for stewardess 
training, the airlines themselves have 
spread the word. Economy, both in time 
and money, result from using Gemco 
training devices. 

SEQUOYAH FURNITURE, ELK CITY. 

Another link in the industrial organiza- 
tion that is the first to manufacture a 
complete line of home furnishings under 
one name — Sequoyah — is now producing 
bedroom furniture at Elk City. There are 
two Sequoyah Carpet Mills plants at Ana- 
darko. The Sequoyah Furniture and Bed- 
ding Mfg. plant is in Oklahoma City. 
Plans for a carpet mill to be built in 
Osage County, were announced with dedi- 
cation of the Elk City plant. In dedicating 
the $2 million Elk City plant, board 
chairman Don Greve said the industry 
will be able to produce in excess of $10 
million of furniture annually and provide 




B E Goodrich 




seqvoyah 
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employment for over 1,000 persons. By 
the end of a year a shift of 400 workers 
will have been employed, with a payroll 
in excess of $1.5 million. The Elk City 
facility was built through a county indus- 
trial trust. Beckham county citizens voted 
a $1.45 million county general obliga- 
tion bond issue by a 5-to-l margin. A 
lease agreement with Sequoyah is sched- 
uled to retire the bonds. 

B. F. GOODRICH, MIAMI. 

This third largest single production 
facility in Oklahoma is now producing 

15.000 tires and 10,000 tubes per day, 
more than triple the initial production of 
the plant when it opened in 1945. The 
payroll of the plant's 1,692 employees 
now exceeds $1,250,000 per month. 
Plant manager S. T. Ulmer lists nine rea- 
sons why the Oklahoma plant has ex- 
panded and will continue to expand; 1. 
Electric energy available at favorable 
rates. 2. Abundant water resources. 3. 
Gas available at favorable rates. 4. Favor- 
able tax structure. 5. Responsible and 
mature employees. 6. Labor is available 
to maintain steady production. 7. Favor- 
able civic climate. 8. Centra! geographic 
location. 9. Close proximity river naviga- 
tion three years hence. 

GENERAL ELECTRIC, OKLAHOMA CITY. 

The General Electric Company has un- 
dertaken a huge Oklahoma City expan- 
sion, The facility now under construction 
will include 108,000 sq, ft. of space, and 
will initially house $5.8 million in equip- 
ment. Its 150 employees, primarily 
skilled machinists and toolmakers, will 
manufacture precision parts for comput- 
ers. Company officials predict it will be 
the first of several buildings on the 1,016 
acre site. GE's first plant here was 
opened five years ago. Now employing 
1200 in its memory equipment depart- 
ment and 450 in other leased buildings, 
the facility now under construction will 
raise GE's total floor space here to 

419.000 sq. ft. 
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The Four Moons, an original ballet production to 
be presented in Tulsa, October 28, and in Oklahoma 
City, November 2 is a major project of Showcase 
'67, celebrating Oklahoma's 60th Anniversary of 
Statehood. Featured will be Yvonne Chouteau, 
Rosella Hightower, Moscelyne Larkin, and Marjorie 
Tallchief. The four world-renowned Oklahoma bal- 
lerinas, all of part Indian heritage, will be dancing 
to music composed by another famed Oklahoman, 
Lewis Ballard. American Indian composer Ballard, 
most recently recognized for his Koshare ballet, has 
utilized the songs and dances of the Five Civilized 
Tribes in creating the music for The Four Moons. 
The ballet is a pas de q ua tre. a form last used almost 
a century ago. Directors of the production will be 
Roman Jasinski and Miguel Terekhov, choreography 
for Marjorie Tallchief by George Skibine. Rosella 
Hightower now heads the Center of Classical Dance, 
Cannes, France. Miguel Terekhov and Yvonne 
Chouteau are Artists-in-Residence at Oklahoma Uni- 
versity. Roman Jasinski and Moscelyne Larkin di- 
rect the Tulsa Civic Ballet. Marjorie Tallchief is 
guest ballerina with the Harkness Ballet. The Tulsa 
and Oklahoma City Civic Ballet companies will form 
the corps de ballet, the music will be performed by 
the Tulsa Philharmonic, Franco Autori conducting; 
and the Oklahoma City Symphony, Guy Fraser 
Harrison conducting. 


The above official emblem will be seen often this 
autumn, as we celebrate our 60th Anniversary of 
Statehood. Oklahoma's progress and accomplish- 
ments in a short 60 years are incredibly extensive. 
Every item in every issue of Oklahoma Today in 
some way recognizes one such accomplishment, and 
new accomplishments are made by Oklahomans 
daily. Just for example; 

Bob Dickson, of Muskogee, in recently winning 
the British Amateur Golf Championship, has added 
another International Championship to the triumphs 
of Oklahoma sports stars. 

The U. S. Surgeon General’s report indicates that 
Oklahoma’s young men are in the best physical 
and mental condition of any in the nation. The 
national average of men disqualified for Selective 
Service is 37.6%. Oklahoma, with only 20.3% of 
its men disqualified, has topped every other state. 

An Oklahoma City family won the national com- 
petition for designing an official emblem for the 
new U.S. Dept, of Transportation, James Ashworth, 
his wife Neva, their sons Mark and Rocky, designed 
a seal incorporating a white triskelion on a red 
background, symbolic of progress in air, sea, and 
ground transportation, the triskelion’s counter clock- 
wise motion symbolizing continuing efforts to re- 
duce travel time. 



YOU BELONG TO A NOBLE COMPANY 
Bv 

Betty Prim 

O. young Sooner teacher. 

With the glow of early Eden 
In your far-searching eyes, 

And bright new plans etched clearly in your mind, 

While safe in your heart 

Are shimmering young dreams. 

Keep them burnished, keep them bright; 

You now belong to a distinguished company » . * 

A noble company 

Of men and women 

Who have brought across the miles, 

Across the years. 

The art of learning, of discipline, of purpose, 

For the youth of our land. 

Unroll the scroll and read their history: 

No teacher has ever attained great wealth, 

Nor has the Nobel Commission 

Ever chosen a teacher 

For their illustrious award. 

Too long have teachers been held back. 
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Held back by prejudice, 

Disturbed by complacency. 

Yet this noble company 
Has made giant strides 
Along the brambled way; 

The winding road is clearer now. 

Thirst for knowledge endures, 

And hope and goodness live on* 

And soon, soon, 

May the outreach of your mind and heart 
Join others of your noble company 
At conference tables, 

To lead discussions 
On social justice and peace 
For a bewildered world. 

The flowering of genius has called you, 

And the glory is , * * you dreamed and came, 
O, young Sooner teacher. 



IRON MEN by C. H. McKennon (Doubleday & 
Co,, New York, $5,95) Using the life of U. S, Dep- 
uty Marshal Paden Tolbert, the author gives us a 
fine word portrait of Judge Isaac Parker, Tahlequah 
and Indian Territory Oklahoma, and the epic strug- 
gle between the law and the almost invincible will- 
ful courage of the Cherokee outlaw Ned Christie, 
No dusty historical tome, this Tulsa author cap- 
tures the spirit of the era about which he writes. A 
rare spirit it was, and one that yet more rarely is 
so well depicted in printed words. 


OFF THE SAUCE by Lewis Meyer (Doubleday 
& Co., New York, $3.95) What can one say about 
Lewis Meyer? That he is brilliant, witty, likeable, 
warm and human? He is all these, and with this 
book assumes heroic stature for us. Who has the 
courage to confess his personal weakness to all the 
world, remain in the city where he is well known, 
and keep right on looking the world straight in the 
eye from his television program every Sunday? 
Lewis does. Who but the erudite Tulsan could re- 
veal his problems as an alcoholic, to help others 
wrestling the same problems, and accomplish this 
without trite preachments, with no self-righteous 
moralizing, but instead, in a high spirit of good hu- 
mor. Lewis wins our total respect. Well toast him 
with our morning cocktail of pure apple juice, to- 
morrow, tomorrow, and tomorrow. 


CZECH FESTIVAL Chairman John Kouba as- 
sures us there'll be fun for all in Yukon come Octo- 
ber 7th. The Festival parade is set for 10:00 A.M. 
Lunch with a Czech flavor along main street. View 
the art exhibits. The program, bright with folk 
costumes and dance, begins at 8:00 P.M. Thereil 
be the Czech national dance, polka, schottische, 
and home-spun fun all in the Bohemian tradition. 
More dancing after 7:00 P.M. You're expected, and 
your visit will be welcomed. 

NEW BOOKS 

OKLAHOMA BIRDS by George Miksch Sutton 
(University of Oklahoma Press, Norman, $9.95) 
It might be contended that Dr. George Sutton is 
not real, he is a legend. Certainly his research ex- 
ploits, in the Arctic, in Mexico, and all over the 
U.S.A. are legendary. But having accompanied Dr. 
Sutton and watched him at work from pre-dawn to 
after dark on a field trip, we know that he is real. 
His energy and dedication are beyond belief, but he 
is tangibly real. When he writes about the birds he 
has observed and thoroughly studied in his far-flung 
journeys, those birds become real, too. Dr. Sutton, 
one of the world's most distinguished ornithologists, 
chose Oklahoma University as his home base be- 
cause the wide variety of Soonerland's terrain and 
climate attracts an unusual range of bird species to 
this state. Thus his new book is significant for an 
area far more vast than Oklahoma alone. It has an 
immeasurable significance for us. It is a work pre- 
viously unequaled, and we will predict that it will, 
in all future time, remain unequaled. A large pre- 
diction, so we can only urge that you purchase the 
book, and see if you don't agree! 


AMERICA'S WESTERN FRONTIERS by John 
A. Hawgood (Alfred A, Knoph, New York, $10.00) 
A virtuoso display of the author's incredible overall 
grasp of the story of the American West. Oklahoma's 
land rushes are well covered. An inconsistency, which 
describes Oklahoma as the “center of the dust bowl” 
is contradicted by the author's accurate map, show- 
ing that only a very small part of the dust bowl 
reached into Oklahoma; by far the greater part of 
same being in Texas, New Mexico, Colorado, and 
Kansas. This first winner of the Knoph Western 
History Prize is well illustrated, colorfully and ex- 
citingly written. Recommended reading, it is also 
enjoyable reading. 


COWBOYS AND CATTLEMEN by Lela and 
Rufus Waltrip (David McKay Co., Inc., New York, 
$3.95) Each of the thirteen chapters is devoted to a 
giant of the American West; Capt. Richard King, 
founder of Texas' sprawling King Ranch; John S. 
Chisum, of Lincoln County New Mexico fame; 
Charles Goodnight, cattle baron of the Texas Pan- 
handle; Charlie Russell, western artist; Eugene Mar- 
lone Rhodes, western author; Burton C. Mossman, 
who brought law and order to Arizona, etc. The 
authors have chosen thirteen westerners without 
peer, each a colossus in western history. Three they 
have chosen are Will Rogers, Bill Pickett {see page 
28), and long time Oklahoman and World Cham- 
pion Cowboy Bob Crosby; well-earned recognition 
for three great men, and another cardinal indication 
of Oklahoma’s stature in the development of the 
West. 
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Here is a remark a hie portrait of 
a man. Competent and 
confident, (rearing the hoot#, the 
spurs, the rest, the expensive 
but battered Stetson, the 
hallmarks of the cowboy s trade, 
tn Hitt Pickett s skillful bonds , 
the lariat , in the use of which 
he was unexcelled Hts arm rests 
on his saddle, from which hangs 
his Angora chaps. Fora fa ter 
portrait of Bill Pickett, western 
showman, please turn the page. 
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The steer lunged into the 
arena. The rider poised behind 
the barrier let the steer 
get a long running start then 
his horse plunged full speed 
after it 

Coming up on the steer’s near side, 
the rider leaped from the saddle. He 
turned a complete somersault along 
the length of the steer’s back, flying 
out and down over the curved horns to fasten his teeth 
in the side of the steer’s mouth. 

With sheer strength he dragged the running behemoth’s 
head to the tanbark, thrust its horn in the ground, and 
forward momentum threw the steer hocks over horns 
in a somersault of its own. 

Whereupon the steer was altogether happy to lie 
quietly and rest awhile, with the bulldogger’s teeth still 
biting its lip, his arms raised aloft to show that he had 
not used his hands at all, and the crowd in the grand- 
stand which had fallen utterly silent — let loose a roar of 
applause and amazement. Bill Pickett had performed his 
bulldogging act with the 101 Ranch Wild West Show. 

As Bill’s friend Milt Hinkle has pointed out in an 
article in True West magazine, Pickett was not a big 
man. He was less than six-feet- tall, weighing a solid 165 


The bait that had fetched the convention was Joe 
Miller’s offer to entertain the editors with a wild west 
show at the 101 Ranch. It was quite a show. On June 11, 
after three days of convention business in Guthrie, thirty- 
five special trains carried the newspaper editors and 
spectators to Ponca City. The coaches were loaded with 
passengers, on top, inside, a few even eager enough to 
ride the rods beneath. 

Sixty-five thousand people from every state swarmed 
over the 101 Ranch headquarters. They saw Geronimo 
shoot his last buffalo. They gave the incredible Bill 
Pickett a standing ovation. They were entranced by the 
cowgirl artistry of the beautiful Lucille Mulhall. The 
rough-riding 101 Ranch cowhands performed feats of 
bronc busting, wild riding and roping that brought the 
editors to their feet applauding and shouting, time 
and again. 

They saw bruising Indian stickball, and plains warriors 
kicking up the dust in war ceremonials that had been 
danced in earnest only a few years earlier. At dusk, long 
after the show was over, an Indian attack on a circled 
wagon train was so convincing that some editors and their 
startled wives thought it was the real thing. Out of it all, 
grew the 101 Ranch Wild West Show which traveled the 
world, and in which Bill Pickett was a headline star. 

Billboard magazine’s issue for August 15, 1911, called 
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pounds. Bill was a Negro, a superb athlete, and as lithe 
and agile as a circus trapeze performer. His sport was 
rodeo. Perhaps it should be called his vocation, but he 
was first and last, a cowboy. 

He was not only a cowboy, he was a tophand at that 
exacting, dangerous, and tough profession. Bill Pickett 
had begun riding and roping as soon as he was old enough 
to straddle a horse. Throughout his life he probably spent 
more time in the saddle than he did afoot, working cattle 
and performing in wild west show arenas. 

Zack Miller, of the 101, first saw Bill perform in 1905. 
He hired him on the spot, for that was the year that Joe 
Miller, with Frank Greer of the Guthrie Daily Leader , 
had persuaded the National Editorial Association to hold 
its next convention in Oklahoma. 


BY BILL BURCHARDT 


Bill Pickett **, , , the modern Urns, in a demonstration of 
courage, nerve , strength , and agility in which he dupli- 
cates his feat of conquering a Spanish fighting bull , 
unarmed and unaided , by forcing the largest of bulls to 
the tanbark of sheer strength” 

Pickett had conquered the Spanish bull in Mexico City 
three years earlier, in 1908. The Tulsa World reports that 
Bill had not accompanied the 101 Ranch show on that 
trip to Mexico. Work had to be done at the home ranch 
even when the show was on the road. The cowboys took 
turns in remaining at Ponca to keep the cow work there 
from falling behind. 

The revolution was about to break out in Mexico. The 
people of Mexico City, occupied with serious matters, 

Continued 
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were staying at home in droves, and the show was losing 
$1000 a day. 

To stir up some publicity, the Millers started baiting— 
not the bulls, but the bullfighters. The combat in the 
newspapers between Millers and matadors culminated in 
a bet, and a wire was dispatched to Ponca City, beckon- 
ing Pickett to Mexico. The bet, $5000 plus the gate 
receipts (which turned out to be $48,000 that day), and 
Bill’s funeral expenses, was that Pickett could not keep 
his hands on un toro bravo , a fighting bull named Chiquito 
Frijole for five minutes. Chiquito Frijole had fought so 
fiercely in the Plaza del Toro the week previous that the 
crowd had forced the matador to spare his life. 

In Pickett's struggle with that bull, his favorite horse 
Spradley was gored, but Bill clung to the bull’s bloody 
horns through whiplash evolutions, and though the power- 
ful beast battered him against the arena wall. 

Bill clung, not for five minutes, but for 6*4 minutes. 
The timekeeper favored el toro, A beer bottle flung by a 
ruffian in the stands broke Bill’s ribs. When Zack Miller 
and cowboy Ves Pegg rode into the arena, rescuing Bill 
by roping Fr tote's heels, the rurales had to rescue the 
whole 1 01 show from attack by the mob of ruffians who 
had been rooting for the bull. 

Bill was concerned only for his horse Spradley, He 
managed to stagger out of the arena to his horse. He put 
his arms around Spradley’s neck. The horse was quivering 
with agony, and fell as Bill held him and cried without 
shame. A mejicano viejo , who understood this man's love 
for his horse, sent a boy running for two red, not yel- 
low, bananas. 

The mejicano peeled the bananas and thrust them deep 
into the gore wounds in Spradley 's haunches. Within 
minutes the horse stopped quivering. Spradley's gore 
wounds healed without ever swelling. 

Bill Pickett was the very first bulldogger. Steer bull- 
dogging is an event in every rodeo now, but no modern 
rodeo contestant bulldogs the way Bill Pickett did. Bill 
never wrestled the steer down with his hands. He would 
even let them tie his hands behind him while he per- 
formed the feat. Bill accomplished It by fastening his 
teeth in the soft flesh to the right of the steer's mouth, 
the way a bulldog does. 

In monopolizing the act for twenty years. Bill eventu- 
ally lost all his front teeth. But he never gave up. Even 
when the 101 fell on bitter times, headed for the auction 
block in the depression days of the thirties, Bill Pickett 
remained loyal. When Zack Miller became ill from the 
strain of trying to save the 101, Bill was the only cowboy 
from the old days still left on the ranch. They stuck it 
out, together, to the last. 

In late March of 1932, Bill Pickett, then past seventy 
years old, went into a corral to rope out a half-broken 
sorrel horse. The horse reared. Pickett, with the courage 
that characterized his whole life, went walking up the 
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rope toward the snuffy bronc. A flying hoof knocked him 
down. Eleven days later, Bill died from the concussion. 

Zack Miller, himself sick and weak, spoke his farewell 
to Bill at the funeral services held on the 101 White House 
gallery, and there stated that Bill Pickett was the best 
cowboy the ranch ever had. Quite a statement when you 
consider the buckaroos who rode for the 101, a rugged 
breed who wore the hair on the outside. 

Zack wrote a poem about Bill. Some would not call it 
poetry. Certainly Zack Miller never thought of himself as 
a poet. But they are words from the heart of an oldtime 
rancher who had lost the friend of a lifetime, Zack wrote; 

“Old Bill has died and gone away , 
over the great divide 
Gone to the place where preachers say 
both sinner and saint abide. 

If they check his brand 
like I think they will 
It’s a running hoss 
they'll give to Bill; 

Like many a man in the old time west 
on any job he did his best 
He’s left a blank that's hard to fill 
for there’ll never be another Bill.” 

It is a hard time when a man buries his friend, and 
Zack Miller and Bill Pickett were the kind of friends who 
had raised bell together and put a chunk under it. They 
had gone through tough times. Both now lay buried near 
the grave of a third friend, White Eagle, once Chief of 
the Poncas. The three graves are on a hill south of 
Ponca City, 

A far-famed organization erected the monument over the 
grave of Bill Pickett, a great cowboy, and the first bull- 
dogger. The monument bears his name BILL PICKETT 
and, beneath it, the insignia of the Cherokee Strip Cow- 
punchers Association. 
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an industry 

with adequate 
room to grow 



by ed montgomery 


J m R. Willis pushed his cap back on his head and 
looked up at the mountain he owns at the edge 
of Granite, 

"There's enough granite there/' he said, "to 
supply the world for a thousand years/' 
Quarrymen have been pecking away at that mountain 
overlooking Granite for more than a half century now, 
and you can hardly miss what they've hauled away* 
If you wanted to, you could keep chipping at that 
mountain for maybe a thousand feet below the short- 
grass surface. 

You don't need to worry about us running out of 
granite around here in the next million years or so* 
There are 300 square miles of granite producing moun- 
tains in southwestern Oklahoma, and more over east 
in Johnston County. But Willis would be the first to 
concede that the world will probably be using Oklahoma 
granite at a faster rate from here on than it has in 
the past. 

C. H. Taylor looked into the granite prospects of both 
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the Wichita Mountains of the southwest and the Ar- 
buckles of Johnston County in 1915, He reported his 
findings in a bulletin published by the Oklahoma Geo- 
logical Survey; “The lack of capital for the purchase of 
equipment and a general lack of information concerning 
the quality of Oklahoma granite appear to be responsible 
for the slow development of granite resources in Okla- 
homa. It is believed that this industry gives promise of 
becoming one of the most important in the state.” 

It hasn't become one of the most important industries 
in the state, but the lack of capital isn't what it used to 
be and the nation is finding out about the quality of 
our granite. The U. S. Bureau of Mines puts the total 
value of Oklahoma granite produced last year at $687,090, 
That's a lot more than the $12,000 worth produced in 
1901, the first year for which figures were compiled, or 
the $30,687 produced In 1913, the last figure available 
when Taylor made his study. 

Oklahoma granite production remains Just a slab in 
a boxcar though, compared to the output of Vermont 
and Georgia, There were 8 granite-producing companies 
in all of Oklahoma at last count. There are 56 operating 
out of Elberton, Ga.» alone, Elberton is where a recent 
Sooner named Boadie Anderson learned about granite. 
He knows the business from quarry to cemetery, and he's 
had 2 l k years to look at the picture in Oklahoma, 

“The potentials of Oklahoma granite are certainly 
unlimited,” he says in his soft, earnest Georgia drawl. 

Anderson moved to Frederick when the Coggins Gran- 
ite Co. of Elberton bought the Century Granite Co. in 
1965, Since then the firm, operating under the Century 
name as a Coggins subsidiary, has doubled its business. 

“We expect to double it again in the next 2 y 2 years,” 
Anderson says confidently. 

Century is now turning out monuments in five differ- 
ent colors from Oklahoma granite. All five have found 
wide acceptance among customers all over the nation, 
Anderson says. 

Since purchasing its Oklahoma subsidiary, Coggins 
Granite has found it feasible to stop the costly process 
of importing a rose granite from Sweden and another 
red granite from South America. They've been replaced 
by Oklahoma granites, which the customers like better 
than the imports. 

Experts in the granite field agree that Oklahoma has 
a superior product going for it. Oklahoma granite com- 
pares with the best you can find anywhere. It comes 
in many colors, coarse-grained or fine-grained. It doesn't 
absorb moisture or change color so you'd notice it. 

Perhaps most important of all, Oklahoma granite is 
highly colorful in an age that is becoming more color- 
conscious. That fact is largely responsible for increasing 
interest by out-of-state companies in Oklahoma deposits. 

Rock of Ages, the Vermont-based Firm which is the 
best known name in the American monument field, has 
been quarrying stone around Granite for five years or 
so. It is known for a traditional gray monument, and 



To gain a concept of our tremendous granite rau material 
resources, visit Quartz Mountain State Park . As you drive 
through these vast granite mountains the statement that 
Oklahoma has enough granite *to supply the world for a 
thousand years," begins to take on real meaning. And while 
you're there, you might as well check in at Quartz Mountain 
Lodge and enjoy fishing, boating, swimming , sailing, golfing, 
shuffle hoard, dancing on the patio, hiking , picnic mg, etc. 

the fact that it has decided to begin using colorful Okla- 
homa red granite is significant. 

So far, Rock of Ages is quarrying large stones and 
shipping them out for processing, but there is a good 
possibility that it will build an Oklahoma processing 
plant Officials have made a labor survey in the Snyder 
area. 

Oklahoma may be about to the place where things 
begin to mushroom. The field is highly competitive, and 
when one firm does something and makes it pay others 
are likely to follow. If a Coggins subsidiary is doing 
well with five colors of Oklahoma granite, it's bound 
to make other big companies look out this way. 

Capital, as it was when Taylor wrote his survey report 
in 1915, is a problem. Equipment for every step of the 
granite-producing process is expensive. The outlay for 
starting a quarrying operation is the most expensive 
of all. Once there are a few bigger operators quarrying 
stone, smaller firms can start by purchasing their stock 
from the big ones. Some will be able to plow their 
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The Willis- THloie Bros* Monument ( Yj. writes 
you to tour their plant at Granite, Ok hr; 
a most interesting tout. A granite block 
in the shape of the Oklahoma map is part of the 
Washington Monument in our nation's capital; 
t h e bh i h u ■ as p rod it < w/ at the l V tilts - Tv ! hm ■ 
plant. Jutting up beside the plant is the 
mountain from tvhieh they obtain granite* 

profits from processing operations bock into the busi- 
ness, and eventually operate their own quarries. 

Those 56 companies at Flberton include only about 
a dozen with quarrying operations, and of those only a 
half-dozen are major suppliers. 

Century is now running quarries near Granite, Roose- 
velt, and Cold Springs in the southwest, and at Mill 
Creek in Johnston County, with its plant and headquar- 
ters at Frederick. The rock is quarried in 6, 8, 10, and 
12 inch slabs. Some goes out as sawed slabs, some as 
polished slabs, and some in finished form. About 100 
different types of finished monuments are produced at 
the Frederick plant. Century granite monuments go to 
wholesalers all over the United States and in some 
foreign countries. 

Most of Oklahoma's granite deposits are suitable for 
either monumental or construction work. The big part 
of the state industry has been involved in production 
of granite for monuments, but considerable building 
granite has been used in some periods. Granite for the 


State Capitol Building, the old postoffice building in 
Oklahoma City, and a number of other public buildings 
in the state came from Johnston County, 

Production of structural granite requires the finest 
tolerances, and Oklahoma producers have not been tooled 
for that type of production on a major scale, Anderson 
sees a good market for Oklahoma structural granite, and 
his company has plans in that direction once enough 
skilled help is available in Oklahoma to handle it. 

Finding skilled workmen will be a problem as the 
expansion of the granite industry moves along here. In 
states where granite has already become a major indus- 
try, boys have a chance to learn some of the funda- 
mentals in school. Much of the skill is dependent on 
feel and experience. An apprentice must learn most of 
his trade by doing it. 

In most of the tight operations run so far in Okla- 
homa, there hasn't been a lot of time left over for a 
trained man to leave the job at hand and devote time 
to teaching a fine point to an apprentice. Century is 
negotiating with some craftsmen from a Kansas City 
firm which is going out of business in an effort to hire 
them strictly for teaching purposes. 

The Willls-Pellow Brothers Monument Works at 
Granite is unique in Oklahoma. It quarries its own stone, 
does all the processing including engraving, then de- 
livers and installs the monument. Most of the monu- 
ments are trucked within a 250-mile radius of Granite, 
but the plant has customers all over the country, 

J. R. Willis, an engineer and former utilities manager 
for Mangum and Granite, purchased the operation about 
15 years ago. It had been in business since 1912. Will is 1 
son, Bill, is sales manager and another son, Fred, is 
business manager. 

"The potential is in the product Itself," Bill Willis 
says. "Some of the hi ghost-grade granite in the world 
comes from here.” 

He’ll show you a polished slab which was hit 25,920 
times in the same place by a three- pound hammer as 
part of a company exhibit at the State Fair of Oklahoma. 
It left a shallow scratch the size of your thumb-print. 
Advanced techniques in all phases of the process have 
tended to keep the price of granite products from rising 
as fast as material and labor costs have. They have also 
reduced somewhat the problem of training skilled work- 
men. 

Transportation remains a major factor. The product 
is heavy. Here again Oklahoma is fortunate in being 
close to some of the fastest-growing markets in the 
country. What’s more, the coming of water transpor- 
tation in the years just ahead is expected to give state 
producers a better break on freight rates. Anderson 
estimates Oklahoma will reach its potential as a granite 
producer sometime in the next 15 or more years. 

Local monument works, which contribute to the econ- 
omy of every town of any size in the state, are another 
part of the granite industry in Oklahoma, Bill Willis 
estimates 95% of the monuments sold in Oklahoma are 
granite. But he also estimates that more than half of 
the granite monuments sold in the state are still made 
from out-of-state granite. Something ought to be done 
about that, and it looks like something will. 
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In September , 1966 , Oklahoma City Un wersity’s, La - 
Verne’s, Oklahoma* s Jane Jay roe became Miss America . 
Now , her year of reign has ended. Here are her com- 
ments, her candid reactions to the problems, the pleas- 
ures, the pressures she encountered, being Miss America . 

hen ^ wen * to Atlantic City I didn’t 
J f / expect to win. For that matter, I didn’t 
JJ M / even anticipate being one of the final 
Jw / 10 contestants. I was like any of the other 
f y! / 49 contestants in one important respect — 
^ - I wanted to do my best. 

The entire week was one of hard work and a great deal 
of tension. I think it’s important to state at the beginning, 
though, that all of the girls enjoy it tremendously. 
They’re all so proud to be there, to be representing their 
states, that it seems much less difficult. I think it’s equally 
important to state that all of the girls are received very 
well throughout the entire week, by judges and audience 
alike, I never felt, even during the last few minutes of the 
pageant, that there was any difference in the quality of 
personality or ability in any of the 50 girls. 

The Saturday night on TV is just one of four nights of 
competition. Of course it is the most exciting night, the 
whole week has been building toward it, and we were all 
excited that night when we got dressed and faced the 
audience to hear the names of the ten semi-finalists. 

From that moment on I had very little time to think. 
With just ten girls competing, the pace was much quicker. 

When it came down to the top five, 1 was very 
thrilled, I honestly expected to be the fourth runner-up. 
I was thinking of all the people at home who were 
watching on TV, relatives and all my OCU classmates, 
and how excited they must be getting. In fact, I don’t 
even remember the question Bert Parks asked me, and 
1 only vaguely remember giving an answer. Then it 
started narrowing down . . . fourth runner-up . . . third 
runner-up . . . second runner-up. When it came down 
to the first runner-up and myself, I was nervous and 
excited, I did feel quite certain that I was first runner-up. 
Then . . . after Bert Parks announced my name as 
Miss America Pm very sorry to say that I remember 
very little of what happened. My main thought was 
don f t think about it because it was so overwhelming, 
I walked the runway, but I don’t remember Bert Parks 
singing. I just remember thinking, "You’ll look awful if 
you cry too much/* 

Later that night the phone messages and the telegrams 
started; and even now I enjoy that night more than I did 
then because I have time to look back through the mes- 
sages and cables I received, many from total strangers 
who just wanted to tell me how proud they were that a 
girl from Oklahoma had accomplished this. 

There were many personal adjustments to be made. 
Nothing is quite as sudden as the crowning of Miss 
America, She is a celebrity all at once, literally within a 
few seconds. So it was quite an adjustment for me, since 
mv previous surroundings, both my hometown and the 
OCU campus, are quite small. But I feel that it would 
be a tremendous adjustment for any girl, no matter what 
size town or school she was from. Of course it meant giving 


up a personal life in many areas, as well as sacrificing my 
home life and postponing my education. I knew almost 
nothing about what duties would be required of me, and 
this only served to add to the confusion. To sum it up, I 
was very frightened. At that point I didn’t feel that I 
could hold up to the responsibility of being Miss America, 
that I possessed neither the poise nor the stamina. And 
while I still feel the same way to some extent, I have since 
realized that the Miss America title would never go to a 
girl who felt entirely qualified to accept the title. I think 
this is one of the major qualities that the judges are 
looking for. 

While many of my original fears vanished as I became 
more used to my new life, there have been day-to-day 
difficulties which have accompanied me throughout the 
year. For instance, I always cringe when I’m introduced 
as the most beautiful girl in America. Pm certainly not, 
and I hate to be compared as people come to see me and 
go away saying, "Well, if this is the most beautiful 
girl . . I feel that what’s inside a person, what she 
feels about the people around her, what she thinks about 
herself, are so much more important. The Pageant offi- 
cials always try to help the girl maintain her individuality, 
but many people persist in thinking that Miss America 
attends a training school where she is taught to walk, sit, 
and stand. Nothing could be farther from the truth. 

The title of Miss America is something which each girt 
can more or less create in her own way. Each girl who 
wears the crown gives the title a little more meaning 
Maybe it’s something small — one girl’s gift of relating 
to children, for example, or another’s ability as an excel- 
lent public speaker. There are many things which I 
cannot do, could never hope to do, which other Miss 
Americas have done. But I hope that in some small way, 
I too have contributed something to the title. 

One of the most exciting things about the Miss America 
title for me has been the marvelous opportunities I’ve had 
to gain some experience as a professional entertainer. 
Since my talent presentation in the pageant was a type 
of conducting, last spring I had the privilege of conduct- 
ing the Kansas City Philharmonic Orchestra In a concert 
with Skitch Henderson. After gaining some insight into 
the professional’s viewpoint, it’s much more exciting to 
be a spectator, with some knowledge of what’s going on 
behind the scenes. 

It’s not often, though, that I’ve had the opportunity to 
be a spectator. Traveling is probably the most tiring 
aspect of being Miss America, but in many ways it’s also 
the most rewarding. A little more than a year ago Okla- 
homa City was a large city far away from my hometown 
of Laverne, Then New York seemed like such a far away 
place. When I returned from Europe, though, landing in 
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New York I felt that I was almost back in Oklahoma! 

While I know that I have grown in worldly knowledge 
during the year, I also feel that my inward faith has taken 
on new dimensions. Being Miss America is a full-time 
job, and the tension involved is not something that you 
can bear alone. Learning to share with God has been as 
important to me this year as learning how to handle a 
rigorous schedule of personal appearances. 

Our schedule was very difficult, often taking us to six 
or seven different cities each week. When I felt my own 
enthusiasm dwindling, 1 would just stop and remind my* 
self how very lucky I was. So many people, glad to see 
me; I would silently remind myself that I would be a very 
selfish person if I could not return their enthusiasm, like 
them, and respect them. 

It’s a sort of paradox that Miss America doesn’t really 
have a permanent home. Home is anyplace where you 
spend any amount of time. Fve discovered that about the 
only way to keep from being lonely is to carry your home 
around with you, I have appeared in nearly every part of 
the country and can think back and remember all the 
many wonderful “homes” Fve had; in New York; in 
Washington, D.C., where I visited President Kennedy’s 
grave very early one morning; North Carolina, where I 
had a bad case of laryngitis; homecoming at the Uni- 
versity of Florida; the Cotton Bowl in Dallas; Boston; 
Maine where I had a delicious lobster dinner. 

Certainly my trip to Vietnam was a fantastic way to 
end this year. I’m very selfish in this respect — I love to 
feel worthwhile — and was so thrilled to have the oppor- 
tunity to take a little bit of home to these boys who are 
so very far away from home and the wonderful en- 
vironment we so take for granted. 

Returning to college at OCU will also be an adjust- 
ment, But after the adjustmnts Fve been making 
during the past months, I don’t feel that anything 
could ever be as overwhelm- 
ing. I’m eager to return 
to school and learn 
more about all I’ve seen. 
If I had to pick out the most 
important thing I’ve learned 
during the year, I think it would 
be the realization of how very little 
I do know, how we tend to be content with the narrow 
limits of our day-to-day experience, and how very much 
there is to do and to learn. 

It has been a wonderful year. Nothing that I could 
write or say could ever fully express my appreciation to 
Oklahoma, to my parents, to my friends in La verne and at 
Oklahoma City University, to Mrs. Toni Spencer, the 
director of the Miss Oklahoma Pageant, to all of you. 
So may I just say — thank you! 
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A SPECIAL SOMETHING TO SEE IN SOONERLAND 



BY BEATRICE STEBBING 


May we suggest a new 
kind of autumn tour for Okla- 
homa? A tour of “singing 
windows" can add variety to 
autumn foliage along the way. The contrasting cascades 
of color can be an inspiration. 

In the Oklahoma showcase are examples from the ma- 
jor stained glass studios of the United States, windows 
imported from Europe, windows designed and made in 
Oklahoma, and at least two examples of glass more than 
400 years old. Every style is represented, from the tra- 
ditional and conservative to the extreme in contemporary 
design. 




Windows of mouth-blown glass, the material used for 
the finest leaded windows today, can be found in all 
parts of the state. There are also many examples of the 
newer faceted-windows in which thick chunks of glass 
are set in concrete-like epoxy compounds. In both types 
the glass appears almost black when viewed in surface 
light from the exterior of the building. In contrast, ma- 
chine-rolled opalescent glass, widely used during the 
first part of this century, has milky swirls of color 
visible from both sides. 

Those who prefer the traditional should surely visit 
the First Presbyterian Church in Oklahoma City. One 
of the largest installations in the nation of windows done 
in the medieval manner is found here. Twenty- four 


The Oklahoma History window, John Wesley Raley Che 
Oklahoma Baptist University, Shau 
color photo by Paul E, Lefe 

At the lower left is Coronado . who visited Oklahoma in 1 
At lower right, LaSalle f who claimed this area for Fn 
in 1682. Lower center , the signing of Doak Treaty, l 
Moving upward you encounter buffalo, fur traders, hornet 
Plains, Indian teepees, covered wagons, oil derri 
A bove the center is the first Baptist church in the terru 
which had seven charter members ; three Negro, two tot 
and two Indian . MW Rogers is a central figure Above hi 
the Great Seal of Oklahoma , the Capitol Building 
Cherokee Advocate, first territory newspaper, and our ca / 
city skyline. At the crest of the window is the Oklahoma f 
and the American Flag as it was on November 16, 1 
when Oklahoma became a s 
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Related Raley ('ha pel stained glass windows, massive 
and beautiful, deal with the variety of knowledge, and the 
searching of spirit . Here are portions of the history and 
government window, the science and medieine window, and 
the business and industry window. Other towering windows 
are derated to theology, world missions, art and nr eh dee 
tu re, wo rsh i/i , H aptist h is tit ry , m it sit ■ and fine arts, and 
life rat a re . 7 'hese i mpos big displays of sta med glass strong 
ly contribute to the inspirational power of a visit to Raley 
Chapel, OR. IK campus, Shawnee. Whether filled with wor- 
shippers and music, or visited alone in silent reverence, the 
large Chapel is a sanctuary with the power to lift and en- 
kindle the spirit, photos by paui e iefebvhe 


windows, by WUIet of Philadelphia, were installed in 
the main nave in 1964. They are marked by strong 
rhythms suggestive of their 20th century origin. Willet 
windows of a period approximately ten years earlier 
are in the chapel of the same church; the more re- 
strained design and smaller pieces of glass give a mosaic- 
like quality, an interesting contrast to the later work. 

In Tulsa, at St. John's Episcopal Church, are win- 
dows skillfully designed in medieval style by Connick 
of Boston. Medallion groupings with rhythmic repetition 
of figures are characteristic of the designs which carry 
the brilliant reds, blues, and ambers of the Gothic palette. 

Other fine traditional windows in the state are by 
Jacoby of St. Louis, as well as by Willet. Many of these 
are named in the appended list. Not all works listed by 
the two studios are in the traditional manner, as both 
also work in contemporary styles. 

An Oklahoma City landmark for the enthusiast of 
contemporary design is St. Luke's Methodist Church. 
Eight 40-foot windows in the circular nave wall are 
combined with tiles so that each window from the ex- 
terior appears to contain a great figure from the Judaeo- 
Christian tradition, starting with Abraham on the south- 
east and ending with Paul. The actual glass begins at 
the shoulder of each figure; in the symbolism of the win- 
dows from the interior, the hands of the outer figures 
become the hands of God. Inside the building each win- 
dow has two pictorial sections, one at the balcony level 
and one at the main floor. The windows were produced 
in the St. Louis studios of Frei Associates, Robert Har- 
mon designer. Typical of Harmon works is the use of 
painted linear details of great delicacy against dominant 
abstract color movements. 

Enid's First Methodist Church has unusual exterior 
panels by Robert Frei, third -generation head of the Frei 
studio. Mosaics of Byzantine tesserae are combined with 
faceted glass, the latter forming a dark background for 
the mosaic symbols by day, and changing to sparkling 
abstract color by night from interior illumination. 

Faceted windows imported from France have been in- 


stalled in at least three Oklahoma churches; All Souls 
Episcopal Church in Oklahoma City, St. John's Catholic 
Church in Bartlesville, and Sharp Memorial Chapel at 
Tulsa University. Except for the abstractly designed side 
windows of the TU chapel, the French windows are inter- 
pretations of traditional subjects, necessarily broad in 
treatment because of the nature of the thick glass in 
heavy matrix. 

One of the largest installations of faceted glass in 
Oklahoma is at Christ Methodist Church in Tulsa, The 
windows are designed in sweeps of color with recogniz- 
able Christian symbols caught in the larger patterns. 
These were created in I960 by Oreo Studios, San An- 
tonio, Cecil Casebier designer. 

A major leaded-glass work by Oreo is at Shawnee. 
In Raley Chapel of Oklahoma Baptist University are 
twelve large window's designed by Ruth Dunn. The 
central window, 12 by 36 feet, is based on the history 
of Oklahoma. Beginning with figures of Coronado and 
LaSalle at the base, the design weaves together in ascend- 
ing processions, personages, peoples, and movements of 
Oklahoma's history. Highlighted in conservatively bor- 
dered side windows of the auditorium are various areas 
of learning included in the university curriculum. 

Elements of Oklahoma history also appear in English 
made windows at Grace Episcopal Church in Ponca City, 
The iconography of the windows is unusually extensive 
both in scope and in detail, reaching from “Creation" to 
“The Church in Oklahoma/ 1 Largely designed by Freder- 
ick Cole, the nave windows were made by J. Wippell 
and Company. First windows were installed in 1963 
and work on the west clerestory openings is still in 
progress. The chancel windows by J. and R. Lamb 
Studios of Tenafly, New Jersey, w r ere designed by 
George de Riis. The windows are protected by a textured 
outer glass which casts uneven shadows in direct sun- 
light; viewing is best on a cloudy day or when sunlight 
is not striking the glass, 

Windows of Immaculate Conception Catholic Church 
in Fawhuska also touch on local history. Made by Bavar- 
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ian Art Glass Company, Munich, and installed between 
1910 and 1916, the twenty windows include a panel show- 
ing the arrival of the first Jesuit missionary to the Osage 
Indians. Photographs of members of the Osage tribe were 
used by the artist in designing the panel 

Oldest stained glass in the state is probably a fragment 
attributed to the 13th century* installed in a background 
panel at Philbrook Art Center* Tulsa. The glass can be 
found at the head of the stairs leading to the lower floor of 
the museum and shows a group of horsemen and hounds. 
Also at Philbrook is a 1926 window by Nicola D'Ascenzo 
of Philadelphia. 

A 16th century window may be viewed at Nowata* 
Originally in the chapel of the Duke of Choiseul near 
Chaumont, France* the window was brought to this 
country by William Randolph Hearst. It was purchased 
by Mrs. J. Wood Glass* in memory of her husband, for 
the chapel at First Presbyterian Church* The window is 
an example of colored enamel techniques developed dur- 
ing the early Renaissance and suggests the Flemish school 
of painting. In the nave of the same church is a 12-foot 
rose window designed and made in Nowata* 1 

A number of other windows designed and made in Okla- 
homa can be seen in the state. In the chapel at Central 
State College* Edmond, are windows designed* painted 
and fired in 1942 by art students of the college. At Disci- 
ples Christian Church* Bartlesville, are windows made by 
Gate City Glass of Tulsa. 2 At Church of the Madalene, 
and at St. Pius X Catholic Church* both in Tulsa, are 
windows made in that city by Ludwig Schermer* At 
Tulsa's Southside Christian Church is a window by Jose 
Mendez, combining leaded-glass with faceted sections, and 
made at his Tulsa studio* Formerly associated with 
Schermer, Mendez also worked on the Pius X windows. 
The Oklahoma designer-craftsmen are represented in other 
works in and out of the state. 

Even so brief a survey as this should help convince the 
potential window connoisseur that the familiar “lost art” 
designation for stained glass is a misnomer. Some forty 
studio members of the Stained Glass Association of 
America could reproduce medieval windows quite ac- 
curately today if necessary. Most* however* would prefer 
to work in contemporary style, to express the spirit of the 
present century* 

Stained glass artists are enjoying a renewed emphasis 
on light and color* qualities inherent in the raw material 
There are now more ways of combining glass and color 
than could be accomplished by the medieval guildsman 
who made his own glass, cut it without benefit of sophisti- 
cated tools, fashioned his own leads* solder and braces* 
and who might work twenty years in one cathedral. 

Oklahoma is sharing in the renaissance of stained 
glass. New installations are constantly being made in the 
state — your first tour may bring you to an unexpected 
“find.” Our list of Oklahoma windows of mouth-blown 
and faceted glass is necessarily incomplete* but it is 
inclusive enough to start the stained glass viewer on a 
tour from any part of the state. 

■ This window is the work of Beatrice Stubbing* author of 
this article. 

2 Designed by Mrs. Stebbing. 



Disciples Ctui Bt fan Church if Gate City Glass, Tulsa) 

St. John’s Catholic Church [faceted. French} 

St. Luke’s Episcopal Church {Jacoby. 1956} 

BISON 

St, Joseph** Catholic Church 

SLACK WELL 

Farsi Christian Church (faceted. Frai, 1959} 

Trinity Lutheran Church (FreiJ 

CUSHING 

First Methodist Chapel (Jacoby) 

EDMOND 

Central State College Chape i (Student project, 19424] 

ENID 

Central Christian Church (Frei) 

Frrat Methodist Church (FreiJ 
Phillips University (Will el] 

KINGFISHER 

Federated Church (Frer) 

LAWTON 

First Methodist Church (Willet) 

McAiCSTEH 

All Saints Episcopal Church (Jacoby) 

First Presbyterian Church (Wtliet) 

MUSKOGEE 

Bethany Presbyterian Church (Wills!} 

Grace Episcopal Church (Jacoby) 

NORMAN 

First Presbyterian Church (Wilfet) 

St John's Episcopal Church (Wilier) 

First Baptist Church f Jacoby) 

NOWATA 

First Presbyterian Church (16th C. French window in Chape 1 1 
1966 rose window in nave} 

OKLAHOMA CITY 

Alt Souls' Episcopal Church {faceted, French* 1963) 

Calvin Presbyterian Church (Oreo) 

Capitol Hill Baptist Church (Jacoby) 

Christ the King Catholic Church (Phillips of Aitedena, Calif., 1963] 
Crestwood Baptist Church {Jacoby) 

Crown Heights Christian Church EQrcol 

First Presbyterian Church {Willel, chapel— 1955, 1964) 

Nichols Kills Methodist Church (Frei, 1961) 

Pose Hill Park (Jacoby) 

St. Elijah’s Antiochian Orthodox Church* (Jacoby) 

St. Francis Assisi Church (Jacoby } 

St. Francis Seminary (Phillips of California) 

St. Luke's Methodist Church [Frei. 1957} 

St, Paul’s Episcopal Church (Jacoby) 

Village Methodist Church (Biff or) 

OKMULGEE 

Church of Our Redeemer (Jacoby} 

PAULS VALIEV 

Fust Methodist Church (Oreo) 

PAWHUSKA 

Immaculate Conception Catholic Church (Bavarian Art Glass, 19!u) 

PERRY 

First Christian Church {Jacoby, 1951) 

PONCA CITY L ^ „ 

First Presbyterian Church (Nave by Jacoby, 19 54-, Chapel by Buffer) 
Grace Episcopal Church (Nave windows from England' 

Chancel by Lamb, 1955) 

SHATTUCK 

Newman Memorial Hospital Chapel (Jacoby) 

SHAWNEE _ * _ 

Oklahoma Baptist University Raley Chapel [Oreo, 1962); 

Ford Music Building (Jacoby} 

St, Gregory's College (Traditional glass In Chapel; 

contemporary in Refectory} 

STILLWATER 

St, Francis Xavief Catholic Church (Jacoby) 

St, John’* University Parish Church (Jacoby, 1965) 

STROUD 

First Baptist Church (Mendez, 1964} 

TULSA 

Baptist Student Center, Tulsa University (Orco) 

B r Nai E mynah Synagogue. Tulsa (i960) 

Boston Avenue Methodist Church (Jacoby, 1929) 

Christ Methodist Church (faceted, Qrco, 1964) 

Christ the King Catholic Church [ Ion el I i of Chicago, 1923) 

Church of the Madalene (Schermer, 1964) 

First Baptist Church (Baptistry window, Orco, 1964) 

Firs) Christian Church (Frail 

Floral Haven (Gate City Glass, Tulsa, 1964] 

H Merest Medical Center Chapel {faceted, lacoby* 1961) 

John Knox Presbyterian Church (faceted panels, Orco, 1966) 
Memorial Baptist Church (Orco) 

Methodist Student Center, TuJsa University, (Gale City Glass* 1965) 
Philbrook Art Center Il3lh C, fragment: 

D'Ascenzo of Philadelphia, 19261 
Pius X Catholic Church (Schermer, 1964) 

St. Francis Xavier Church (Jacoby) 

St. John’s Episcopal Church iGunmck) 

St. Luke's Episcopal Church (Jacoby) 

Sts, Peter and Paul Church (German, 19611 

Sharp Memorial Chapel, Tulsa University {faceted, French, 1958) 

Southside Christian Church (Mendez, 1966) 

Trinity Episcopal Church (English) 

YUKON 

St. John's Catholic Church (Phillips of California) 
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